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THE VISIT 
By FRANcEs CRANE 
I 


After an absence of ten years the Jamesons were 
returning for a visit together at the old Jameson farm. 
Three of them— Thomas and Lucy and their young 
daughter Elizabeth — had made the long journey from 
California by motor. It had begun with anticipation and 
a mild excitement, as such journeys are prone to begin, 
but these had soon given over to tedium and boredom. 
How vast had been those intervening states! How hot 
and dusty! How monotonous and — yes, really — dis- 
appointing! 

But now at last here they were wheeling in at their own 
familiar old gateway. The gate—a gravity device 
which in the old days you’d opened from the buggy by 
means of rope and pulley —hung wide open, sagged 
against its rotting backpost, deep in the accumulated leaf- 
loam of years. Something — an old forgotten prejudice 
— caught at Thomas, stabbing him. He thought quickly, 
‘“‘That gate ought not to be open. The horses will have 
got out!’? And then he grinned at himself somewhat 
foolishly. Horses? Solon had written that there were 
but two left, old George and Ribbon. With eight hun- 
dred acres at their disposal these would not need to be 
grazing in the front lot, as the Jamesons called this grove 
about the house. But that gate, out of repair and sagged 
open like that, made the whole place seem run-down and 
deserted. Careless, inexcusably careless of Solon! 
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Lucy, whose eyes had filled with tears, was thinking, 
‘‘Somehow I thought I’d find you waiting for us on the 
gate, as you used to wait for us long ago. I was so sure 
all this long trip I’d find you here. Arthur — dear son — 
I didn’t understand — ”’ 

But Beth, who was driving, twisted her pretty face into 
a grimace of chagrin and said to herself, ‘‘So this is it! 
Oh, dear! Why, I always thought it was wonderful. I’ve 
even boasted about it, when really it’s the commonest sort 
of a place. I never even dreamed it was like this!’’ 

In passing down the lane Thomas noticed great crops 
of ragweeds in the grove. There had been other ragweeds 
in the upper fields as they had passed, and hogweeds, 
jimsons, nettles, even thistles. In one corner of the north 
field he had spied an ugly blotch of that pestilential sorrel 
he used to dread so much. And there were briars and 
elderberries and pokeberries and young locusts in the 
fence-rows, and the osage hedges which served as boun- 
daries for the farm were hems of tough young forest 
trees. But these vagabonds in the front lot stirred up a 
special anguish. That front lot had been the Jamesons’ 
greatest luxury, an idle twenty acres of great old trees 
which gave the place an unquestionable superiority over 
its neighbors. Weeds in the Jameson front lot — sover- 
eign blot on the Jameson escutcheon! 

And what a horde of them had crowded under that 
great bur-oak which had been his mother’s favorite tree! 
That vast bur-oak, rearing its proud head to crown the 
grove, the finest tree in the county! He thrilled with the 
memory of his childish pride init. His eyes, grown warm 
with recollection, girdled the huge gray crevassed trunk. 
Now, there was a tree for you! Let them have their 
palms and eucalyptus! Let them have their writhing, 
thirsty live-oaks! Up, up — just look at the height of 
this! Let them have their fabulous redwoods! Let them 
show the redwood that could crown itself thus grandly! 
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Three vast branches, lusty, sinewy, twisting, branching 
again and again to uphold a heavy canopy of lac- 
quered — but no! There were no leaves. The tree was 
dead. 

Lucy was looking for the tennis-court. It had com- 
pletely vanished. All healed over without a scar, just as 
though it had never existed at all. A great white wound 
— that was what Thomas had dubbed it. What? Dig up 
jzood blue-grass and mutilate two good hickories for noth- 
ing but a spot to chase a silly ball in? Better take their 
exercise in the cornfield, he had stormed. She and the 
boys had had to keep up a persistent argument to get it. 
And now it was quite gone. The turf and weeds had 
covered every trace of it. But still to her that open space 
was vibrant yet, shrill with wild laughter, anger and 
triumph, even weeping. Never had there been two such 
brothers as Teddy and Art, never two such ardent ene- 
mies and yet more ardent friends. 

Beth was wondering how she would get away with the 
time. There was motoring, but goodness knew she’d had 
enough of that for once. There were movies in town — 
sure to be out-of-date. As for the people the folks were 
eager to see again, oh horrors! But, now honestly, how 
could they expect her to be keen on seeing persons she’d 
really never known? And what an awful country! No 
mountains, no ocean, no splendid forests at the ends of 
asphalt trails. Nothing. It was bound to be dreadful, 
unless Ted — a hope fluttered in the crater of her mind. 


II 

There stood Hannah, right in the middle of the ridicu- 
lous furbelowed porch which perched across the front of 
the great stark solemn house. The same Hannah, a little 
wider and redder than in the old days, but with the same 
foolish grin and tight shiny button of sandy hair. And 
the same resolute black-and-white checkered gingham 
was holding her in. She kept shaking her starched apron 
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up and down, up and down. Beside her stood Solon, thin 
and brown and grown old, doddering and clucking, quiv- 
ering as though on a spring. 

They were hurrying down the walk. The car stopped 
beside them. 

‘¢Well — well—’’ Thomas’s voice was husky. He 
could scarcely move from his place at Beth’s side. 

“‘Lucy!’’ What a shout! Beth shut her eyes and 
wished she’d shutters for her ears as well. But Lucy 
went bounding straight into the wide red woman’s em- 
brace. Beth, her face immobile now, quivered with dis- 
taste. 

Thomas now took Solon’s proffered paw. The man 
was dead. No, it was the tree. Everything seemed 
blurred, uncertain. But he said, ‘‘You’re looking well, 
Solon.’’ 

Solon tittered. There was some joke. Thomas cocked 
his head. 

‘‘Things look much the same. House needs paint, 
otherwise — ”’ 

Solon tittered. His quivering, responseless hand 
dropped to his side. 

‘‘Cain’t say as much fer oursel’s. Take more ’n paint 
fer us, eh Tammas?’’ 

What an odious creature he was, Beth thought. And 
she had remembered him as a perfect comedian. How he 
had made her laugh long ago! Why, he could crow like a 
rooster and cackle like a hen! How silly! But — awful! 
—he was going to do it now. He was cackling, a thin 
high cackle, and his red-rimmed eyes were twinkling 
straight at her. You could see that he had planned it, 
just to welcome her. How offensive! But Beth smiled 
faintly and the others laughed. 

And now Hannah, a remorseless steam-roller, was 
bearing down on her. 

‘‘TLook who’s here!’’ 
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There was no escaping her. Beth slipped out of her 
seat and surrendered, getting a firm kiss on one sunny 
cheek. And then Hannah held her off at arm’s reach and 
looked at her. 

‘“My land, Lucy, what a great girl! Why, many’s the 
time I’ve took her by her little pink heels and snook her 
so— ’’ radiantly Hannah shook an imaginary baby — 
‘‘to keep her from being livergrown!”’ 

Beth reddened. It offended her that everybody 
laughed. What was being livergrown? It sounded 
horrid. 

But they were going into the house. 

‘Solon, if you could lend a hand on the brown bag — ”’ 

‘‘Have you heard when Ted — ”’ 

Hannah boomed out: ‘‘He’s came already. I plumb 
forgot!’’ 

‘‘Oh, Hannah, why didn’t you — ”’ 

They hurried together toward the porch. Beth shot on 
ahead and raced up the steep, narrow stairs. She would 
be the first to see him. How surprised he would be to see 
her grown so tall and pretty! But right at the top a big 
buoyant man in gray rushed right past her and down 
toward the stairs. 

‘*Mother!’’ he cried. 

Ill 

It had been Ted who had proposed the visit. He had 
written that he had to come out to Saint Louis again in 
August, so why didn’t they take that cross-country trip 
they were always talking about and meet him for a couple 
of weeks at the farm? And here they were. 

And though Ted had been genuine in wanting a visit 
with his family, he had a special motive for wishing it to 
take place at the farm. Every year of their continued 
absence he had made a fleeting investigation of this prop- 
erty and each time he went away more concerned at its 
disintegration. Funny that a place like that could get 
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into such a state so quickly! A fine farm, too, going to 
pieces from sheer idleness. Eight hundred acres which 
his great-grandfather had bought from the government 
for eight hundred dollars, and salable even now, with 
farm values at half what they were just after the war, for 
more than a hundred thousand. 

To be sure, it was folly to farm it. Farming paid 
hardly more than two per cent these days. You could get 
eight or ten on money. You couldn’t even bank on the 
two per cent when you figured on tenants. And then 
you’d have to add an initial expenditure of some magni- 
tude for new machinery, for stock and paint and fences 
and fertilizer and drainage — oh, no use to think about 
it! An impossible proposition. And then, there was the 
hazard of the markets. What business protection had the 
farmer? Daily his situation became more and more 
tragic. Summing it all up — but what was the use of 
wasting thought upon it? Folly to bother with an ob- 
viously losing game. Sell it. Let some other fellow 
commit the folly. 

But more folly, certainly, to permit so much capital to 
lie idle. He had told his father, time and again, that even 
now the thing to do was to sell. His father always 
evaded. He agreed, to be sure—and did nothing. 
Pinned down, he always said he didn’t feel the need of 
the money just at present. He had done very well in 
Long Beach real-estate. He and Mother and Beth had 
about everything they could wish for. Presently, when 
Illinois land ascended to its old values, and probably 
higher still — well, there you were, an easy profit for a 
little waiting. Ted knew better than this. The taciturn 
old fellow was sentimental about the farm. Once, in a 
rash, communicative moment, he had let out that he 
wanted to return to spend his last years at the old home. 
Which was nonsense, to be sure. No one ever came back 
from California to die in Illinois. The notion was absurd. 
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‘‘Tf he could only see it as it is now — ’’ and the idea 
of the visit had been born. 

Ted had arranged with Hannah and Solon Burson — 
brother and sister who had been born in the house they 
still occupied on the Jameson place, and who were serv- 
ing as caretakers during the family’s absence — to put 
the house in readiness for the visit. And then, right on 
schedule, he arrived on the Western Limited early in the 
hot afternoon. Smart and energetic, eager and buoyant, 
he leaped from his coach and strode down the cindered 
platform. His eyes skipped here and there among the 
station stragglers in search of some familiar face. He 
found none, but smiled and nodded at random, lest he 
overlook some former friend. 

He engaged a strong young fellow to take him in his 
Ford out to the farm. They turned south across the 
tracks along the old state road. At the first turning Ted 
spied the old persimmon tree and whooped in celebration. 
The driver said, ‘‘Been here before?’’ 

‘“My name is Jameson.’’ 

‘““VYeh?”’ 

Why, the name meant nothing to the man! Ted, though 
incredulous, felt rather piqued. Still, he always encoun- 
tered this phenomenon. His native community resigned 
itself to his desertion of it by immediately forgetting 
him. But still he felt incredulous and piqued. They 
were skirting the Graves place. Ted stared at it. It had 
a curious aspect, an indefinable look of having withdrawn 
from existence. The house seemed to have faded, be- 
come hollow-eyed, shrunken into itself and away from 
the road. 

‘‘Hid Graves isn’t living on his place now, I suppose?’’ 

The driver cocked a mild eye. 

‘‘Onless he died las’ night he is, I reckon.’’ 

Strange. The place looked as though it had been 
turned over to renters. All the farms had that look. And 
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yet there were fields of fine oats and the corn stood strong 
and tall in tassel. 

‘‘T got a forty of my own. I use it for a summer 
home,’’ vouchsafed the driver humorously. 

But when they came past the Harvey place Ted cried 
out with delight. It was just the same. Same old white 
house and white barns and white fences. Same tidy 
patches of bluegrass in the gravelled barnlot. Spotless 
Harveytown, they used to call it. Yet, less than half 
the Harvey place was under cultivation. Fields lay in 
pasture, but there was only a scattering of stock. And 
now, almost at once, they were entering the Jameson 
place. Ted frowned. Good Lord, how the place had gone 
to rack and ruin! Sprouts, weeds, broken fences. It 
was all very well for sentimental reasons to keep Solon 
about, but —. The gate seemed to be broken. That fine 
old oak, the biggest one, had died. What a waste, when 
a tree surgeon at a small cost might have saved it. Well, 
it would all have to be put in order before it was offered 
for sale. 

‘*Tt don’t pay and yuh can’t git help,’’ opined the 
driver irrelevantly as he pocketed his fee at the yard 
gate. 

IV 


Three days passed. Ted went from enthusiasm to ab- 
straction. You might see him anywhere about the farm, 
tramping about, perched on a fence or stump making 
entries in a notebook. Or staring at them. Whenever 
possible he engaged his father in discussion in which he 
himself did all the talking. Solon eyed the young man 
with quivering indignation. Within the house Hannah 
talked and cooked and scrubbed and sang. Beth drifted 
from one dissatisfaction to another. Lucy sat in the 
parlor receiving visits from old friends, or talked with 
Hannah in the kitchen, or wandered from darkened room 
to darkened room, or sat long in Arthur’s room which 
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overlooked the tangled garden. And Thomas, here and 
there, everywhere, started at this and that, stopped it to 
attend to something else, dropped that in turn for some- 
thing else, as it pleased him. 

On the very first morning he hunted out a hedge-knife 
and went off toward one of those luxuriant osage hedges. 
But when he arrived he merely clambered upon a con- 
venient perch and observed it from a safe distance. 
Woodsmen, axes, saws, a month’s time for two men — it 
would take at least that to get these hedges down to nor- 
mal. Ted spied him from afar and hastened to him. He 
too had a look at the hedge. He said: 

‘Can you even imagine the generation of farmers that 
could deliberately set out things like that? Nuisances 
and parasites. Have to yank them out by the roots.”’ 

Thomas said: ‘‘We’ll get some good fence-posts from 
the cuttings. Won’t rot out in a century.”’ 

He couldn’t think about this farm without its hedges. 

He came across a post-hole digger so he set up a new 
backpost for the gate, which he repaired. This activity 
fagged him for an afternoon. He found some coarse salt 
in the abandoned granary and went off to the north field 
after that sorrel. He opened up the tile-drains and he 
would have liked to have cleared out the ditches, but de- 
cided to leave those for the men who would have to be 
hired later. He prowled about the tool-shed, looking 
over the implements which Ted said must be junked. 
Often he walked down past the Bursons’ house, where 
Hannah’s white leghorns twinkled behind their netting, 
and on to the south field. This was the field he loved best, 
for its sunny slope and its pretty fringe of timber. This 
was the one he had liked to sow in wheat, though this was 
not a wheat section, because he had loved to see it spring- 
ing tender green in the fall and radiant green in the 
spring. In all the world there was nothing so beautiful 
from beginning to end as a wheat field. 
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How hot it was the morning he canvassed the creek to 
note the condition of the flood-gates and the drift! He 
sank down for rest upon the bank under the shade of a 
sycamore. Beyond the dry parched bank, water lay dark 
and stagnant. Over its scum-veiled surface miraculous 
water-spiders skipped and danced. Nebulae of tiny black 
flies hung above the water lilies. Among them two bril- 
liant blue and green snake-feeders whirled and dipped 
and circled. In and out, in and out, a checkered poison- 
ribbon, a moccasin weaved its course among the lily-pads. 
Flies hummed, tiny bees stopped to give Thomas’s steam- 
ing flesh a nip now and then. How beastly hot it was — 
though excellent for the corn. 

Ted came by. 

‘*T thought I’d find you down here,’’ he said. He was 
out trying to estimate the cost of straightening out the 
creek, and the gain that would result from the doing of it. 
Thomas nodded. But he didn’t care to do much thinking 
about his farm without the graceful wooded curves of 
this old creek. 

On the fourth mcvuing he became very ambitious. He 
dragged an old piow from the tool-shed, harnessed the 
two old horses to it, and drove off across the woodlot to 
the new field. The new field was not new, but thus his 
father had christened it fifty years before and thus it had 
remained. He thought that he would like to start the 
plowing, for Ted had insisted that unless the place was to 
be sold the whole farm would have to be plowed up and 
sown in clover. Ted was right, of course. He had never 
intended to let the place go down like this. But it wasn’t 
everybody you could trust with such things, and he had 
kept thinking he would come back and oversee the work 
himself. The plowing ought to be finished in October. 
The manuring could be done in November, and in late 
February or early March it would all be sown in clover, 
perhaps a mixture of rye-grass and clover. Some ar- 
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rangement ought to be made at once for the men. And 
machinery. There would have to be a tractor and some 
of those big new-fangled dises and plows that went along 
with those things. 

Deep in these reflections Thomas followed the glisten- 
ing scratch of the plow on the hard, dry surface of the 
woodlot. As he pushed back the gate and let the team 
pass into the new field, he felt the thrill of some reviving 
gladness of his youth. Suddenly he felt renewed, a tight- 
ening and eagerness of muscle like a young man’s. He 
drove slowly along the fence to the northeast corner 
where they had always started in the plowing of the new 
field. He slipped the lines over his head and let them 
fall about his waist. He grasped the plow-handles, called 
‘‘Geddup!’’ and followed in the furrow the full length of 
the new field. Hard and dry on top, tangled with thready 
roots, the earth when turned up by the plowshare was 
cool and fresh and mellow. In the elderberry clumps 
along the fence-rows blackbirds prated, and meadow- 
larks, ever songful, sent up sweet, clear calls from 
doomed whiteweed perches in the new field. And as 
though upon some buoyant forward-raking swell Thomas 
moved along his furrow. This was glorious. This was 
getting back at things! This was happiness! What 
farmer could ever escape his longing for the land, for the 
touch and smell of it, for the sounds of it, for the vision 
of it all laid out in soft ridges and planted ready to yield! 

At the hedge he turned haw for thirty paces, then 
haw again and back the full length again, then haw 
again and back to the starting place, then all around 
again. Proudly he strode, his chin high, his chest out, 
his shoulders up and squared, his spine yielding firmly to 
the lines as his hands bore down upon the plow-handles. 
At any moment now he would be falling back into the 
swinging stride with which he’d followed his plow in the 
old days. That didn’t come at once. A man lost such 
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things fussing about in an office, but they came back. Of 
course they came back. The coolness of the earth seeped 
through his shoe-soles, into his blood, up, up, like the 
tree’s sap in spring, stirring him, inspiring him. He was 
happy, happy, at rights with himself, squared with his 
land. 

But when he reached the starting point the second time, 
old George and Ribbon were blowing somewhat. Thomas 
stopped them for a rest where the morning shadows from 
the woodlot lay cool and dark across the fence. Then 
they went ’round again, and rested, and ’round again. 
Then there was another rest and this time Thomas him- 
self sat down, leaning against the fence. Then they went 
’round again and rested, and ’round again. And still 
Thomas hadn’t got the stride. Again they rested, and 
Thomas took off his hat and mopped and mopped his 
brow, and frowned and blinked because his eyes were 
dimmed with sweat. And then he listened, surprised and 
a little incredulous, at a new sound in the pounding of 
his heart. Well, no Jameson had ever died of heart 
trouble. He noticed, too, how sadly the old team rested, 
with hanging heads and closed eyes, not fidgeting and 
browsing as young nags would have done. Horses grew 
old so soon. It was a shame to have dragged them out 
like this. 

He stood up and stretched. He told himself that he 
had never felt more fit. He could do a day’s work with 
the best of them still. Not many young men nowadays 
could boast such vigor as he still possessed. Even all 
these years in the office could not rob him of the energy 
which his youth and maturity out-of-doors had given him. 
Men didn’t grow like that nowadays. The tendency of 
modern life was highly weakening. Yesterday Ted had 
wilted away just with walking across an open field under 
the August sun. But he, Thomas Jameson, would just as 
soon plow up this whole field while he was about it if he 
had a good plough and a young team of horses. 
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With that he plowed another round. But still he hadn’t 
got the stride. Another rest, another round, another 
rest. Next time he had to stop the horses on the half- 
round, right in the sun, they were so fagged, and a muscle 
in his right calf began to twitch, bothering him. He was 
tortured, also, at the consciousness of his cruelty to the 
old horses. And this time, when they reached the shad- 
ows of the woodlot he sank down gladly almost before the 
horses made their stop. And, although he failed to notice 
it, he rested as they did, with drooping head and eyelids. 

Then, of course, Solon, like a palsied wraith, had to 
come doddering across the woodlot. Seeing Thomas 
resting made him cackle. He shrilled, ‘‘Git t’ work there, 
boy! Won’t hev no loafers on my farm!’’ 

Thomas looked up and grinned rather savagely. He 
wasn’t at all fond of Solon’s banter. The old fellow was 
always turning up, horning in on everything, as Beth 
would have put it. 

Solon sat down beside him and squinted out at the slen- 
der strands of curling plowed-up ground. He said, 
‘‘Good work, Tammas. But ain’t ye plowed it purty 
shall’w? The las’ rounds hev hardly bust the top.”’ 

Thomas squirmed. 

‘‘Maybe so. Dull old plow. Tough ground. Old 
team.’’ 

‘sVeh?” 

Thomas winced. He stood up, as it was time to go 
’round again. Solon said, ‘‘ Well, Tammas, we’re gittin’ 
on. Cain’t do the work we usta.’’ 

Thomas frowned out upon the new field. Certainly 
Solon had made those remarks a hundred times these last 
three days. Incompetent, petered-out old man! He 
thought everything and everybody had worn out because 
he had. He seemed actually proud of the fact! Ted was 
right about his being worse than no one at all on the 
place. Getting childish too. Thomas shied a ferocious 
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look at him. Solon sat there all hunched up, age-rheumed 
eyes staring vaguely across the new field. Why, the man 
was done for, worn out, getting childish! Thomas melted. 

Solon said, ‘‘I rec’lec’ when yer pa cl’ared this here 
field. Jes’ like ’twere yestiddy.’’ 

‘*Yes.’’ Thomas himself recollected it. 

‘‘T never seen his beat, Tammas. He coulda plowed 
this here field hissel’ when ever’ bit 0’ seventy.”’ 

Thomas put the lines over his head. He bowed assent. 
His father had been a remarkably strong man. The 
Jamesons had all been like that. Then Solon began to 
giggle. 

‘“‘Tammas,’’ he digressed, ‘‘rec’lec’ the time me an’ 
you walked to John Robinson’s show, barefooted, fetchin’ 
our shoes?’’ 

Yes, Thomas remembered it. They had been boys, too 
young to be made to give up the circus on account of the 
harvest. But there had been no horse to spare them. So 
they had walked the ten miles, carrying their shoes, 
decorously cramming blistered feet into leathered torture 
at the entrance of the circus grounds. Yes, he and Solon 
were about of an age, but who would believe it possible? 

Thomas went ’round again, plowing as deeply as he 
could. He hadn’t yet got the stride. He’d given up the 
trying, for that matter. His leg twitched. His heart 
pounded in a manner unbecoming in a Jameson heart. 
Now and then a vagrant, mocking pain quivered along 
his spine. As he turned at the hedge he saw Solon creep- 
ing off across the woodlot. He was glad to have him 
gone. Back, he dropped gladly into the shade. He was 
sixty-five. Perhaps — yes, it might be that he would 
never again be able to do much with the farm. What was 
the reason for living on it after you’d got past being able 
to take a hand at it when you wished to? And certainly 
Ted would never want it. Now if Arthur — still, even yet 
— stranger things had happened — 
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‘‘RWather! Father!’’ 

Ted was shaking him. The August sun burned full 
upon him. The shadows had withdrawn into the woodlot. 
Why, he must have fallen asleep! From his head to his 
heels he was a mass of aches. 

‘*You mustn’t do things like this! You just mustn’t!’’ 
Ted was saying, gently. 


V 


Beth was proud of herself in the car. Its stylish lines 
and hers made a picture that the country folk turned 
twice about to look at. So she went spinning down dusty 
roads as fast as she dared go and relatively faster than 
the law allowed. But in her line she had no competition, 
so she soon grew bored, — miserably, inexorably bored. 

For all that, being seventeen, she arrayed herself each 
morning to her ultimate satisfaction. She touched her 
fresh, firm cheeks subtly with red. That gave sophisti- 
cation. Her brows, which she considered too light, sprang 
out trimly under the pencil. A little brilliantine for the 
waved, bobbed hair, a felt hat with a jaunty cockade, a 
sweater of blue or white or yellow, and pleated skirt, or a 
gay sleeveless frock of pink or lavender, soft little san- 
dals — and off she sailed with hope renewed in an eager 
heart. For at seventeen romance hovers ever in the 
offing. It may be present even in the dull and common- 
place country. You must always go ready to meet the 
possible prince, for you never knew whence he might 
come, or when. 

But always she came back from her quests, if such they 
were, exhausted, vapid. Oh, would this tiresome two 
weeks never come to an end? If there were only some- 
thing to do, someone interesting to meet, someone to talk 
to! Or if only there were somebody interested! Even if 
Ted — But Ted was always so busy thinking of business, 
though once in a while he did tell her she looked like 
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Fifth Avenue, all right. And to Mother apparently she 
would never be anything other than a baby. And as to 
Father, — since being here she had not even existed for 
him. As for those two fogies, Solon and Hannah, they 
presumed on such an intimacy! As for the others, the 
old family friends and the boys and girls of her own age 
that she’d met again — Well, not for the world would she 
have had them know this, but for all her haughty manner 
she was — yes, really — she was afraid of them! They 
must expect such a lot from her, you see. 
No, there was nothing at all. And yet — 


vi 


As a town-girl Lucy had never understood her hus- 
band’s madness for his land. To her it had been the 
source of a comfortable though not commodious living — 
if you worked hard enough. A place where you shared 
your home and table, with dignity if not cordiality, with 
the hired men and girls. A factory in the summer and a 
prison in the winter. But also, as everyone agreed, a 
good place to bring up boys. In consequence a place to be 
put up with, without grumbling or reproach, till you re- 
tired and went to live in town. Leaving the farm at that 
time in the care of one of the boys? But no! Lucy had 
never intended that one of her sons should succeed to her 
husband’s place on the Jameson farm. It had been plain 
to her always that there was nothing in farming — no 
great wealth, no fine prestige and honor. That any ambi- 
tious mother well knew. 

And home again, after the joy of having Ted once more 
had mellowed to complacency, after the glow of old places 
revisited and old friends seen again had dulled into ac- 
ceptance, she grows restive and distraught. Carried upon 
the febrile wings of her restlessness she moves from 
shuttered room to shuttered room. At last she under- 
stands that in this alien house she had never had any 
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existence of her own. The house itself and its dark 
solemn ponderous furnishings had come down to her from 
two Jameson generations. After her girlhood in town it 
had been impossible for her to feel any sympathy toward 
her husband’s business. Again, in going from town to 
country in some subtle way she had sacrificed her iden- 
tity. She had been neither town nor country woman. 
For a time she had been lost, until her sons had come and 
she had found herself in them. 

But now — but what is there here for her now? A 
queer little bannistered double bed in which the boys had 
slept together. A chest of their musty ‘‘Sunday”’ clothes, 
a la Fauntleroy. Notches in a door-jamb to denote ad- 
vancing years. Ted’s report cards. Poems by Arthur in 
acopy-book. How his teachers had deplored that crabbed 
determined handwriting! Lucy had been hurt that he 
kept these poems hidden from her — a vain precaution, 
since, when they came into her hands, she never could 
decipher them. This little chair was Beth’s, and a prod- 
uct of Ted’s handicraft. He had been the eager one, the 
ambitious one, the noisy, quarrelsome, mobile-tempered 
one. Arthur had been quiet, with a slow and terrible 
temper, a slow and remorseless obstinacy. He had been 
the solitary one. But he had also been the magnetic one. 
All came out to Arthur, who went out to none. 

As the days pass, there is a certain quiet, a solace, Lucy 
finds, in Arthur’s room. The shutters are latched tightly 
to ward out the August heat, cooling the room with mid- 
day twilight. Here, worn out by restlessness, defeated 
by perplexities, Lucy stays at last, drooped in an old 
rocker beside a darkened window. And now, perhaps — 
blessings of magic! — curtains of fairy lands arise and 
off she goes adventuring — 

Oh, there they are! Whatarelief! That funny house, 
built of scraps of tar-paper and boxes, is Ted’s latest 
achievement. It has neither door nor windows, but aloft 
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from the flat roof rises a chimney. This is a joint of 
stovepipe, huge and grotesque on such a tiny house, and 
dangerously it waggles, this way and that. But look! 
Out of that chimney rise faint spumes of smoke. Puff, 
and then after a curious interval, puff! Lucy feels ill, 
then indignant. Instinctively she knows the truth. Those 
baby boys, just six and seven, are smoking. How often 
she has warned Tom — but there you are! 

But now, tearing its evil way through the blackberry 
brambles, another danger threatens. Instantly Lucy 
knows the character of this invader. She stoops to seize 
a piece of broken rail that lies beside her feet. Her face 
goes white and her blood congeals with terror but her 
mind is cool and still. For an eternity she awaits the 
appearance of the cruel and vicious snout of one of those 
Duroc boars which Tom persists in keeping m the 
orchard. In their teeth she has seen chickens become 
rags of feathers and picket fences shredded. How she 
has worried! How often she has warned the boys! But 
now, alert and sufficient, she waits. 

The brambles wave apart. Out of the tangle, creeping 
on all-fours, comes Ted, not a Duroc. Lucy slips back 
behind a screen of elderberries. Her heart is pounding 
fiercely now, but she feels weak all over. Her mind is all 
a blur, and her poor hand cannot support the slight 
weight of the bit of broken rail. She hears Ted’s voice, 
curiously far away: 

‘‘Here’s more t’bacca, Mister Smith.’’ Then: ‘‘ Bring 
out the bloodhound!’’ 

Tobacco? Horrified, again alert, Lucy leans forward. 
She sees the house stir. It rises straight up into the air ° 
and the chimney clatters to the ground. Out bounces the 
fat happy puppy and, swift, like a spring, Arthur uncoils 
his cramped little body. In one hand he grasps a corn- 
cob pipe. He proffers the other to Ted, who is holding up 
a gray corymbose weed. Lucy smiles faintly. ‘Rabbit’’- 
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tobacco. Still, that pipe—one never knew to what 
lengths those things led. 

But now, perhaps, up from the kitchen comes Hannah’s 
voice singing. What a voice! Enough to drive out magic. 
Enough to raise the dead. But there’s something magnif- 
icent about it. It is like some reveille calling one to a 
sort of triumphant duty. Never a song, only a line here 
and there, and after the echoes have rushed away, a 
silence strangely fresh and clear — 

‘“Mother!’’ 

He hates her. She can see that in his sombre eyes, 
black under blacker brows, storming. 

“Of course I’m going to take ’em to bed with me. I’m 
going to hatch ’em.’’ 

‘Arthur! Take snake-eggs to bed?’’ 

“Yes, sirree. How else can I? They ain’t no snake to 
set on ’em.’’ 

Ain’t got! They ain’t no! Snake-eggs! 

‘‘Now, Arthur, don’t be silly. Take them straight to 
the kitchen and put them into the stove. Have Hannah 
put them in.”’ 

‘‘Mother!’’ 

Hatred! Accusing eyes heavy with hatred! She can- 
not bear it. She turns her own away and says, with quav- 
ering gaiety, ‘‘I’ll tell you. Put them in the caterpillar 
box and let the sun hatch them.’’ 

‘But I want to hatch ’em myself.”’ 

Brightly: ‘‘ But in the caterpillar box you cauld warcu 
them hatch!’’ 

Oh! Curiosity, eagerness, the warm light of antici- 
pation. 

*“Oh, Mother,’’ he lilts, ‘‘then I can see which hatches 
snakes and which hatches snake-feeders!’’ 

Snake-feeders? The local name for dragon-flies. What 
a notion! She must explain— And have another argu- 
ment just when he is won? 
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‘That will be fun!’’ she cries. ‘‘I’ll get the boa.’’ 


Cecily Harvey is dead. The daffodils are shining yel- 
low in the garden. There is something scandalous about 
her death even though it has all been smoothed over in the 
neat fashion of the Harveys. All the woods are sweet 
with spring, the mocking-bird has come back to the lilac 
bush, and the new little leaves on Grandmother’s are 
tender and rosy, like the hands of a new baby. Though 
barely nineteen she had been talked about this long while 
and her death seems the hand of the Lord, nothing less. 

That makes nine pairs. Fancy mending socks for three 
grown men, and one of them a smart young man in col- 
lege! Next year there will be two of them. But will 
there? Only yesterday the superintendent had come out 
especially to say that unless Arthur returned to school at 
once he would not be graduated with his class. He has 
been out fora month. Not since —O mind which inflicts 
cruel synchronisms! — not since Cecily has been dead. 

Lucy sits very still, staring at the sock which is 
stretched over her rigid left hand. The door opens. 
Lucy begins darning hastily as Arthur enters. He is a 
tall boy with a slim dark face and black hair that grows 
upon his forehead in a widow’s peak. Lucy fears to meet 
his sombre eyes, which make her restless. 

‘There is aletter from Ted,”’ she says hastily. ‘‘He’s 
looking forward to having you with him next year. He 
says there'll be no question about your going directly to 
the house with him. The fellows —as he calls them — 
all want you.’’ 

How curious that her voice is high and tense! Her son 
makes no reply. He takes up his post close beside her, 
leaning against the window facing. Frantic, Lucy mends, 
talking meanwhile: 

‘‘Ted says they’re going to raise the dues. I don’t 
know what your father will say to that, disapproving of 
fraternities as he does already.”’ 
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‘‘Mother! I must tell —’’ 

The needle pricks her hand. Can it be that she finds 
pleasure in the pain? 

‘* Allowance will be made for brothers, Ted thinks. 
Besides —’’ 

‘‘Mother!’’ 

Madly her needle leaps across that heel, setting its cot- 
ton in outlandish patterns. Lucy sets her lips against her 
teeth. Her tongue would cry: ‘‘You fool! You fool! 
Don’t you know the sort of girl she was!’’ But she says 
sharply, ‘‘The letter is over on that table. You may read 
it of you like.’’ 

She does not dare to look at him. There will be some- 
thing in his eyes which she does not understand. She 
would rather it were hatred, but, whatever it may be, she 
cannot bear to see it. She is glad when he turns away 
and leaves her, closing the door without a sound, as she 
herself taught him long ago. 

Some day, she thinks, he will be glad she didn’t let him 
tell her. 

Oddly, her needle still goes leaping across the heel, as 
of its own will, making wild basketry. It takes a positive 
effort to stop it. Slowly now Lucy draws the sock from 
the other stiff uplifted hand. There is a bright wound on 
the forefinger. The tip is smeared, and a slim bright pat- 
tern slips slanting down to spread across the palm. Sud- 
denly she has a sense of being lifted up into a pleasant 
isolation. A radiant atmosphere surrounds her. She 
stares at the wound on her finger as though it is a symbol 
of ahappy consummation. But it is not HER wound, HER 
blood, which she sees there. 

But now, perhaps, she has been up there too long. 
Hannah will call: ‘‘Lucy?’’ 

‘“Yes, Hannah.”’ 

‘*Now, do come down and make a blackberry pie, can’t 
you?’’ 
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Trembling, old and stiff, Lucy goes down to the kitchen 
and Hannah. Hannah, wide and red, will be standing 
before the old flour-chest, pounding a mountain of dough 
with a red and brawny fist. Lucy will not hurry with the 
pie. She sits down again beside a window, saying: ‘‘ And 
to think nothing ever came. No letter. No word of any 
kind.’’ 

Hannah gives the dough a great flop-over and beats it 
with her fist. 

‘‘No. Nothin’.’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t you think there would have been some an- 
swer to the notices if — ’’ 

Lucy can never get beyond that ‘‘if.’’ Hannah, know- 
ing this, nods. 

‘‘T can’t sleep, Hannah. Not since coming back here, 
I mean.’’ 

Hannah pulls off a great blubber of dough and pinches 
and pats it into a loaf. All at once she seems to expand, 
to grow bigger and wider and redder. She booms: 
‘‘Lucy, ’member how fond Ted was of your blackberry 
pie?’’ 

Lucy smiles. 

‘And Arthur, too.’’ 

‘““Tammas, too. And Miss Beth, I expect.’’ 

Hannah puts the loaf into its pan and shapes another. 
Lucy says, ‘‘Suppose he came and found us gone and so 
went away again?”’ 

‘‘But, Lucy, I was always here, or Solon, just as we 
said we would.’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes. I’m sure you were.’’ 

‘Hannah carries the pan to the warm shelf behind the 
stove. Lucy goes on: 

‘Tt seems so strange. He was talking to me, you know. 
There didn’t seem to be anything different — but I don’t 
know why there should have been. He wanted to tell me 
something, I think, but perhaps I just imagine that. I 
saw him go out of that door and I never saw him — ”’ 
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Hannah breaks in: ‘‘Listen, Lucy. You mustn’t go on 
like that.’’ Then: ‘‘I dreamt of Grandma Jameson last 
night. Dream of the dead, hear from the living, Lucy.’’ 

Lucy doesn’t believe such things but she brightens. 
Her eyes begin to shine and she cries: ‘‘You’ll have to 
lend me an apron, Hannah!’’ 


vil 


They were off down the lane. Thomas was thinking, 
‘‘Dear me, how changed it all is, really. That old dead 
oak —.’’ Aloud he said, ‘‘It beats the world how Solon 
has gone down. He’s just my age.’’ 

Ted’s buoyancy had returned. It was good to be on 
the move, and he was confident that his father would be 
more reasonable in future. He replied, ‘‘That’s because 
you changed your job. It’s kept you young.’’ 

Lucy turned to wave again at Hannah. She knew now. 
He was dead. She was at peace at last. He was dead. — 
But soon, before they had passed the first town, perhaps, 
she would be at her quest again. 

Solon doddered about the big house, fastening the shut- 
‘ers. He was glad they were gone. For his part he liked 
a little peace and comfort. Hannah, fine in her checkered 
gingham, shook her apron up and down. Long after the 
car was out of sight she stood there, shaking her white 
apron up and down. 

But as she went on into the unknown Beth never turned 
her head. Her pretty face was radiant. She flew on 
wings of flame. 





BRIEF REVIEW 


The Invisible Woman. By HeErpert Quick. (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.) Those of us to whom Herbert Quick was a real and a strong 
personality, whether known through his books or by personal 
acquaintance, have a strong sense of the loss that American 
society has sustained in his recent death. He had made himself 
felt in so many fields of thought and work, and his character was 
so sincere, so likable, and so many-sided, that it is difficult to 
evaluate his achievement or to measure our loss. 

Mr. Quick’s personality is strongly felt in the great pioneer 
Iowa trilogy which is formed by Vandemark’s Folly, The Hawk- 
eye, and The Invisible Woman. Of course, Fremont McConkey 
is in many ways autobiographical ; but, more than that, it may be 
said that this trilogy is the mature fruit of Herbert Quick’s 
experience, the record of Herbert Quick’s politics and sociology 
and philosophy of life, and the very form and pressure of Her- 
bert Quick’s mind and soul. Honest, essentially and incurably a 
reformer, a born publicist, somewhat garrulous, a lover of a good 
anecdote, a keen observer and diagnostician, he has shown him- 
self in all his qualities in these books. 

He knew well that his end would come suddenly. I am happy 
that his big work was finished before he had to leave it. It is 
unusual that a man’s great literary success should come after he 
is sixty, but so it was with Mr. Quick; his best work crowned 
a busy life and came between his sixtieth and sixty-fourth years. 

I do not think any of these novels are world masterpieces, but 
I do think that they will not be forgotten soon. They should be 
considered together, though they are pleasant reading separately. 
Their garrulity is sometimes a fault; their chief shortcoming, 
however, is a certain lack of art, a certain lack of deftness and 
sureness that betrays the man who has held literature in second 
or third place in his life. But Mr. Quick is a real story-teller. 
The politics in this last story are better done in few American 
novels. They are better than Tarkington’s, and quite as good as 
Brand Whitlock’s or William Allen White’s. The trial, too, — 
the big climax of the book — is well handled. The whole trilogy 
is closely welded together, though any one of the novels stands on 
its own legs. 

I think the series should have a name, but I do not like the 
publishers’ ‘‘Midland Trilogy.’’ ‘‘The Hawkeye Trilogy”’ 
would be better, or ‘‘The Iowa Pioneer Trilogy.’’ F. L. M. 











